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THIS IS A SHORT, short story about a 
long, long thought. 

In the year 1935-36, the Consumer Pur- 
Study 
amazed) that more than half of the Negro 
sharecropper families not on relief in South- 
eastern States had incomes of less than $9 a 
week, and that represented not only cash 
that was coming in but the money value of 
the foods and fuel they produced for them- 
selves and the rental value of the places 
where they lived. 

When families are large, it often works 
out so that there are only a few cents in cold 
cash to spend at a store for each person in a 
week. 

One thing, however, isn’t lacking among 


chases discovered (no one was 


some of the people on the lowest rung of the 
income ladder. That’s whatever it is that 
makes a consumer movement go. As proof, 
this story comes to us from South Carolina. 


YEARS AGO, 5, 6, MAYBE 10, A GROUP OF 
Negro sharecropper families in that State 
began talking about their troubles. Some- 
where along in the talk someone said that he 
reckoned trouble didn’t really start until you 
had trouble once. 

Indeed it was so, everybody said; if you 
could avoid the first trouble you would never 
have trouble and you would just go along 
fine. 

Somebody sighed something about the will 
of the Lord, but the preacher himself said 
that it wasn’t the will of the Lord at all. 


Your first trouble, he said, is mostly 
getting sick or somebody dying and your 
trouble stays with you if you have to borrow 
on account of that first trouble, and pay in- 
terest. 

And pay interest, everybody chorused. 

Thirty percent interest, 50 percent interest, 
the preacher continued, and sometimes you 
never stopped paying interest. 

Ain't it the truth. 

It is the truth, the preacher said, and the 
trouble comes, not from the first trouble, but 
from the borrowing and from the interest 
and from never getting out of debt once you 
are in debt. 


WHAT WE NEED IS MONEY, SOMEONE SAID, 
and an old woman in the back of the room 
who had been rocking back and forth, half 
asleep, smiled as if the very idea of having 
money was the most bitter joke. 

I'm going to tell you a way to have money, 
the preacher said, and everyone in the room 
looked up. 

I'm going to tell you how to escape from 
the bondage of interest. 

Every week, the preacher said, we visit 
together like this and talk trouble. 

And they did. 

Well, the next time they met, everyone was 
to bring as much money as he could. If it 
was only a penny, then a man or a woman 
could bring just a penny. If it was a dime, 
so much the better. 

Then they would turn that money over to 
a treasurer and he would keep a record of all 
the money collected and save for all of them. 
Then, when the fund got large enough, they 
would lend money at no interest to people 
who got in trouble, and they would pay it 
back. 

What’s that called? someone asked. A 
benevolent society ? 

I call it a thrift club, the preacher said. 

Actually, it was a rudimentary credit 
union. 


WHATEVER ITS NAME, IT SUCCEEDED. PEO- 
ple had trouble. They needed money They 
borrowed from the fund. They paid it back. 
They kept saving, and they didn’t get into 
bondage to interest and further trouble. 

Sometime later on, the thrift club dis- 
covered that the one trouble they had to bor- 
row for most often was a funeral. After 
months, maybe a year or so, of headscratch- 
ing and of figuring with stubby pencils, the 
thrift club undertook to provide its members’ 
The thrift club ex- 
panded into a cooperative burial society and 
cut the cost of that trouble by more than 
half. 


families with funerals. 


Just talking, week after week, the thrift 
club got around to fertilizer. A share. 
cropper raising 4 acres of cotton needs about 
$20 worth of fertilizer a year. Fertilizer 
is the average cotton grower’s largest single 
expense in production. 

It’s costly enough bought for cash, but 
most sharecroppers don’t have cash when 
planting time comes around. When they 
get their fertilizer on credit there's no telling 
how much more it costs. 
they said, that fertilizer bought for cash costs 


It stands to reason, 


less than fertilizer bought on credit. 

The thrift club didn’t have money enough 
to finance the fertilizer purchases of all its 
To go into cooperative purchas- 
ing, it did the only thing it could do to get 
started; it turned to the Government. A 
committee wrote to the Production Credit 
Division of the Farm Credit Administration 
and applied for a loan to cover the cost of 
fertilizer for all the members. Two Ne- 
groes who owned land endorsed the loan 
application. 

The loan was granted and then the thrift 
club bought all the fertilizer for all the mem- 
bers at once at approximately a 10 percent 
saving over the usual individual purchase, 
In addition, the club paid 6 percent for the 
Production Credit loan. 


members. 


Most recently, the thrift club has begun to 
pool together and buy canned foods and 
sugar and flour in large quantities. 

What people learn to do over long periods 
of time is simpler to tell about than to live. 

But trouble isn’t coming so fast or so often 
now to this little band of thrifters. And it 
doesn’t come so fast or so often, either to the 
members of credit unions—the cooperatives 
which the Farm Credit Administration of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture helps 
If you 
don’t know about these cooperatives, just 
drop a card to the Consumers’ Counsel Divi- 


consumers and workers to organize. 


sion, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and we'll be glad to tell you how 
to get the facts about Federal Credit Unions. 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN THIS ISSUE 
Cover, top; Farm Security Administration; 
Cover, bottom (left to right): Bureau of 
Home Economics, USDA Information Serv- 
ice, FSA, Consumers’ Guide. Pages 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, FSA. Page 8, BHE. Pages 9, 10 
(top), USDA Information Service; bottom, 
FSA. Page 11, BHE. Page 12, top, Agr- 
cultural Marketing Service; bottom, USDA 
Page 13, top, BHE; 
Page 


Information Service. 
bottom, USDA Information Service. 
14, FSA. 
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FARM SECURITY AGMINISTR ATION, 


Teaming Up 


for Defense 


Farm Security families show how Food for Defense plans plus 


cooperative action can build bigger larders and better living 


RIDING up the road to town, Mr. Scon- 
yers* slapped the reins to keep the mule’s 
mind on his business. Then he turned 
around and looked for the dozenth time at 
the branches covering the chickens in the 
wire Coop. 

“Bet no one’s never seen chickens so 
clean,” Mr. Sconyers said aloud. 

The wonder of it kept unfolding to him 
as the mule dawdled along.. 

Not a one of his chickens had ever touched 
the ground. Prettiest chickens you'd see any- 
where. May chicks, too. Not a bug on 


*The names in this story are imaginary. 


them. Rats didn't get one, and old Mister 
Snake hadn’t had a chicken dinner all 
summer. 


The man at the Farmers Exchange was 
ready for him as Mr. Sconyers pulled up. 
He gave a look at the chickens in the wire 
coop and smiled. 

“Ought to weigh in at more than 2 pounds 
apiece, these chickens. How old are they, 
Mr. Sconyers ?”’ 

“Three months old to a day,” Mr. Scon- 
yers answered. ‘‘I signed that application 
for a Food for Defense loan on April 7, and 
the chickens came on May 9. This is August 
9, as I reckon.” 


“How many have you there?” 

Mr. Sconyers removed the branches from 
the top of the chicken coop. He slapped his 
hat on the wire to drive the chickens down 
where he could pull them out. 

He was the kind of man who liked to be 
sure of his facts. ‘When I left home,” he 
said, “they lacked 3 of being 40.” 

The Farmers Exchange man took a hand- 
ful of squawking chickens from Mr. Sconyers 
and dropped them into a coop on the scales. 

“The legs on these chickens are as clean 
and yellow as an egg yolk,” the man said. 

“Yes, sir, their feet ain’t never touched 
the ground,” Mr. Sconyers said. 
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1. GETTING STARTED on Food for Defense is the hard part 
So they do it the co- 
operative way, pooling their orders for baby chicks, mash, 
That way dollars stretch farther. 


for families with precious little cash. 


materials for brooders. 





3. MAY CHICKS in this Alabama county used to be a symbol 
Well-constructed crates protect the 


of tragedy, but not now. 
chickens and keep them off the ground. 


many rules about sound chicken raising learned from FSA. 


“Never going to touch the ground, either,” 
the Farmers man answered. 
“These chickens are going to be fed to Army 
pilots. No white meat ever went so high as 
the white meat on those cockerels is going.” 


Exchange 


“I see what you mean,” Mr. Sconyers said. 
“Those flying boys’ll take these chickens right 
high.” 

But Mr. Sconyers wasn’t interested only in 
conversation. He watched the Farmers Ex- 
change man load all the chickens onto the 
scales, then moved over to where he could 
see what the man was writing down. 

He handed Mr. Sconyers a slip of paper. 
man said. 


“Eighty-eight pounds,” the 


“At 20 cents a pound, that’s $17.60.” 


or 


& 
som 
eee ews S 


That’s only one of 


Mr. Sconyers was coming out all right, 
wasn’t he? 


HE RECKONED HE WAS. “I GOT 100 CHICKS 
last May 9,” he said. “That cost me $7.50. 
And then the feed. I calculate I spent about 
$5 on feed. Now I get $17.60 for them 
cockerels and I still got 57 pullets left.” 

The Farmers Exchange man was surprised. 

“You mean you just paid $7.50 for those 
chicks ?”’ 

“Sure,” Mr. Sconyers replied. “That's co- 
operation. The Farm Security got all us 
1-horse and 2-horse farmers to buy our chicks 
together and I reckon we saved as much as 
$1.50 on a hundred chicks.” 


4. RESULTS SHOW even in 3 months’ time. 


Cooperation steps in here, too. A man from the Farmers Ex- 
change (itself a cooperative) is salesman for the family. 


2. COOPERATIVE buying meant a saving of $1.50 on the 100 clic 
chickens the Sconyers family got as their starter on the Food the 
for Defense program. 
experts help all borrowers select sound strains and right diet. 





Other families saved even more. 


FSA the 





This family tok 
with a batch of grown chickens is ready now to sell some. ae 
; a 


The Farmers Exchange man knew some- 
As far as that 
went, this Farmers Exchange was coopera: 
“It’s run by the farmers in 


thing about cooperation, too. 


tion, he said. 
this county for themselves.” 

How else would 
a 1-horse farmer market his chicks if the 


Mr. Sconyers knew that. 


Farmers Exchange weren’t cooperation’ 
Wouldn't he be a sight driving up to the gate 
of the Army field in Montgomery with a 
wagon load of live chickens? He laughed 
at the idea. 

“That there sentry might be my own boy,” 
he said. Mr. Sconyers has a son in the Army. 
“And he'd say to me, what you got there, 


Pop? And I'd say, Son, I got a load of 
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And 
he'd say, Pop, you can’t sell chickens to the 
Army that way. The Army don’t buy 
chickens from no 1-horse farmer racing a 
mule up the road. This here Army ain’t no 
1-horse army.” 


cockerels for the Army flying boys. 


Mr. Sconyers grinned, then went on. 

“That's why there's cooperation. Cooper- 
ation goes up to the gate and the sentry lets 
him pass, and cooperation bids on them 
chickens. Cooperation can go places a 1- 
horse farmer can’t even get in.” 

The Farmers Exchange man had a ques- 
tion. 

“But this you're talking about, Mr. Scon- 
yers, this here isn’t cooperation. It’s Farm 
Security’s Food for Defense.” 


5. REAL MONEY—the first in a long time for many FSA 
clients—comes with the sale of the chickens. 
the family has pullets left over to produce eggs and meat for 
their own meals which have been vitamin-poor too long. 


7. ALL THE WAY from live to dressed stages, care is taken 
This improved plucker, 
part of new equipment FSA help has bought, removes feathers 
at lightning speed without marring tender flesh. 


to keep chickens in One-A condition. 





Mr. Sconyers had an answer to that, too. 
“Farm Security's one way you get Food for 
Defense and it’s one way you get coopera- 
tion, too.” 
WHILE MR. SCONYERS WAS TALKING, A 
tall man, 6 inches over 6 feet, walked up 
behind him. He had his chance now to 
break into the conversation. 

‘‘Howya, Mr. Sconyers?” he said. ‘These 
your Defense chickens ?” 

Mr. Sconyers turned around. 

“Mr. Carsons! Sure am glad to see you. 
Ain't seen you since I got my Food for De- 
fense loan.” 

Mr. Carsons was the FSA county super- 
visor. 


And better still, 


is helping on that, too. 


“IT see you did all right with that loan, 3 


“A lot of folks said 
you Farm Security borrowers wouldn’t want 


too,’ Mr. Carsons said. 


to take on all this extra work, but you sur- 
prised everybody all the way back to Wash- 
ington.” 

Mr. Carsons turned around to the Farmers 
Exchange man. 

“You know,” he said, “every family that 
was asked to join up in this Food for Defense 
program down here did join up. And that 
goes, not just for this county; it goes for the 
whole State of Alabama, and every other 
county in this Southeastern region.” 

Both Mr. Scon- 
yers and the Farmers Exchange man smiled. 


News like that was good. 


Mr. Carsons went on, “It’s the way Farm 


6. FIFTY THOUSAND pounds of chickens a day are one con- 
tribution that FSA borrowers are making to Food and Defense. 
Volume like that needs improved handling methods, and FSA 
This is a new style painless killer. 











8. SOME FARMERS with their own horse and wagon can 
afford to carry their load of chickens to market. 
this Alabama Farmers Exchange sends its truck out to the 
farm, the first step in the service they give in marketing. 


For others, 
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through a cooperative. 


Security borrowers are going to do their 
share toward producing what we need in 
this country and to ship abroad. Down in 
this region, we set ourselves a quota: To 
produce 20 million more pounds of hogs 
next year, 72 million more eggs, and 1,500,- 
000 more gallons of milk. Each family was 
asked if it would borrow money to buy pure- 
bred baby chicks, or a sow, or a cow.” 

‘You chose 100 chicks, Mr. Sconyers,” the 
Farmers Exchange man remarked. 

“Yes, me and the wife chose 100 chicks. 
We already had 2 cows and a sow.” 

“Do you reckon you can produce all the 
Food for Defense you're after?” asked the 
Exchange man. 

“I reckon,” Mr. Sconyers came back, “we 
can do anything we're asked, for Detense. 
And with this cooperation, I know we can.” 


MR. SCONYERS, OF COURSE, WAS RIGHT 
about cooperation. 

Cooperation got Mr. Sconyers and 52,599 
other 1-horse farmers into producing things 
they never produced before. 

Cooperation got him his 100 chicks at 
from $1 to $2 off. 

Cooperation got him his chicken wire 
cheaper than he would have been able to 
buy it. 

Cooperation with the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration enabled him to raise as clean 
and pretty chickens as anyone in Alabama 
ever saw. 

Cooperation outwitted the parasites, the 
rats, the hawks, the weasels, and the snakes 
that had made May chicks in Alabama a 
symbol of tragedy. 

The 52,600 Mr. Sconyers in Alabama, 


9. ARMY BUSINESS is easy to get when chickens are as supe- 
rior as these and small producers pool their produce for sale 
This mess sergeant allows as how he’s 
never seen finer birds than these produced by FSA borrowers. 


Georgia, South Carolina, and Florida, to 
gether are marketing 50,000 pounds of 
chickens a day. 

Cooperation and Farm Security and the 
52,600 Mr. Sconyers are a powerful team in 
the Food for Defense program. 


BUT THAT’S NEGLECTING MRS. SCONYERS. 
Mrs. Sconyers doesn’t get to town very often, 
3 or 4 times a year, and 2 of these visits are 
because she has to see the doctor. But if you 
drop around at the Sconyers’ house, you'll 
find her there, maybe back at the brooder 
and range house taking care of the chickens. 

Mrs. Sconyers would rather take care of 
the chickens than do anything else that needs 
to be done. Looking up from feeding the 
chicks, she'll tell you proudly that just now 
they are in their “high mood of making.’ 
She means that they’re healthy and growing 
fast. 

She used to say that about her children, 
but she has stopped marvelling over that be- 
cause she takes it for granted now. 

Neither the chicks nor the kids used to be 
in a high mood of making. Everything used 
to droop at the Sconyers. 
Security, and cooperation, and Food for 
Defense. 

Mrs. Sconyers leads you back up toward 
the kitchen and under the shade of a dense 
green fig tree to a small square house. This 
is the smokehouse, she says. She opens the 
door to reveal shelf after shelf loaded with 
glass jars of food. As the sun shines in the 
door it lights up the colors in the jars, the 
red in the jars of tomatoes, the ivory of the 
canned corn, the deep yellow of peaches, the 
rich dark brown of canned figs. In the back 


Then came Farm 


10. THERE’S FUN and good nourishment ahead for the lads 
at this training camp. 
started back on thousands of Southern farms where FSA took 
a chance on farmers everybody else thought were poor risks, 





It’s going into the fat now, but it 


of the smokehouse, there are 5 large tin pails. 

“That's my cooking fat,” Mrs. Sconyers 
says. 
up to killing time.” 

On one shelf there are rows and rows of 
tin cans. 
canned at the Farm Security canning plant. 
You get food canned there for a toll. One 
out of every 10 cans you give them.” Alto- 


“I reckon this lard will take me right 


“Those tin cans,” she says, “I 


gether Mrs. Sconyers canned 296 jars and 
cans of food and she had 100 cans left over 
from last year. 

She explains that her family’s health is in 
those cans. 
work with the guidance of Farm Security, 
she canned 44 cans and before that she didn’t 
can anything. She has 2 cows now, and one 
is fresh when the other isn’t, which means 
good milk all the time. 
hogs fattening down in the Spanish peanuts 


The year before she began to 


And there are 6 


now. 

“We always used to get the winter misery,” 
she says. ‘The skin on your lips would 
crack, and we'd get sick and have sores. 
When the Farm Security first came they used 
to tell us to eat brewers’ yeast, but now | 
don’t even need that for my family. Fruits 
and vegetables all the year round makes a 
difference. When my boys go to school they 
take a jar of vegetables with them for the 


school lunch.”’ 


AND ALL THAT'S COOPERATION, MRS. SCON- 
yers says. “Like I bought my pressure 
cooker. It cost me $8. If I’d bought it my- 
self it would have cost me $11. Just because 
all us women got together in the Farm Se- 
curity and bought them together. We 


bought them right in town. The merchant 
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11. “I LIKE to think,” one Alabama farm woman said, “that 
Makes it more like De- 
And it’s more like a strong home front, too, with the 
better incomes and better food FSA’s program has brought. 


my chicken is inside those pilots. 
fense.” 


made more money, too, because he sold 
more cookers.” 

Even sickness treatment comes from group 
action. 

When Mrs. Sconyers feels bad she goes 
to any doctor she wants to. If she needs 
hospital care she gets that. “All of us Farm 
Security families pay into a pool each month 
and then the doctors and the hospital get 
paid their share out of the fund.” 

Her eyes move from the house to the cows, 
the chickens, the hogs, the fall garden she’s 
putting in right now. 

“We haven't got much more money than 
we had before, but leastways we live decenter 
and we get stuff to eat we never used to 
have. That’s because the Farm Security 
home supervisor works out a family plan 
with us each year. 

“We have community meetings. We talk 
and learn about things we need to know, and 
how to buy things. 

“We learn how to take care of these Food 
for Defense chickens at community meetings, 
how to build the brooder, and the range 
house. Those cockerels we sold,’’ Mrs. 
Sconyers says, ‘‘we learned how to feed them, 
and what to do when a chicken gets broody 
or gets the paralysis. Around here nobody 
ever had purebred chickens before, just yard 
chickens that fed in the fields, nested in the 
bushes, and roosted in the trees.” 


MRS. SCONYERS REPEATS THEY ARE LIVING 
better than ever before even though they 
don’t have much more money than they 
usually have. The way she remembers it, 
she and her man would have just about $200, 


but it would be better living. 





hogs, and cows. 


You write down the items as she recalls 
them. They'd have about 3 bales of cotton 
from 6 acres. That’s $225. They'd have 
peanuts; they would bring in about $150. 
There were the $17.60, too, from the cock- 
erels. And, let’s see, Mr. Sconyers would 
get $25 from the AAA. Maybe there’d be 
$40 from the hogs they were going to sell in 
this Food for Defense program. Next year 
they would have egg money from their Food 
for Defense chickens. 

How much does that add up to? 

Tommy Sconyers, Mrs. Sconyers’ youngest, 
comes up to watch the arithmetic. 

That adds up to $457.60. 


THEN THERE ARE THE MRS. 
Sconyers recalls them slowly. There's $65 
for the fertilizer; $3.50 for cotton seed; $16 
for seed for the peanuts; $75 for cash rent; 
and another $100 for all kinds of things. 
The $100 covers what it cost to get the chicks 
and raise them. 


EXPENSES. 


That makes how much? 

That makes $253.50 worth of expenses 
and $457.60 of 
$204.10. 

That $204.10 is what’s left to live on. 
All the rest is for farm expenses. 


cash income, leaving 


“But that doesn’t count my ‘live at home’ 
things,” Mrs. Sconyers says, “my garden 
vegetables, my fruits, my milk, and the eggs 
we're going to eat’ from the Defense pullets. 
Used to be a time when I had to live on that 
$204.10. Now I've got these extras.” 

Mrs. Sconyers tries to sum it up for you 
another way. 

People down here are peaceable and civi- 
lized, she says. “There never was people as 





# - 


12. FSA HELP and cooperation don’t stop with chickens, 
In this pressure cooker, bought coopera- 
tively, partly with an FSA loan, 164 quarts of fruits and vege- 
tables were processed for the family’s winter store of vitamins. 


civilized as Americans and we got a duty to 
keep civilization. 
tion. 


Starvation’s not civiliza- 
We got to be healthy. Being sick 
from the wrong food isn’t civilization. Peo- 
ple like us have to take care of ourselves, 
and we got to feed our boys in the Army. 
That takes a lot of food. That means we 
have to ‘live at home’ so we don’t buy food 
other people need, and it means we got to 
produce food to sell, too, like we do with 
these Defense chickens.” 


BUT AFTER ALL, TO GET THIS GOING, WASN'T 
it costing the Government some money. you 
ask ? 

Mrs. Sconyers has the answer to that, too. 
The Government did lend her some money ; 
money for the chickens, the chicken wire, and 
lumber. It came to a little less than $76. 
If they 
hadn't had that money, they couldn’t have 
done any of these things, and there wasn’t 
anybody but the Government that would take 
a chance on them. Maybe somebody would 
now, if they had to borrow again, but that’s 
because they're getting ahead. 
that. 

“The Government hasn't need for a worry 
in its head about that $76,” Mrs. Sconyers 
says. “‘It’s safe, that money is. We pay the 
Government 5 percent on every dollar we 
owe, and we're paying back the dollars, too. 
That’s part of what’s in the $100 I told you 
about; interest and part of the loan. I 
reckon, if things go the way they have we'll 
pay up every cent that’s the Government’s in 
another year. Least that’s what we're aiming 
at." And there’s a pride in Mrs. Sconyers’ 
eyes. 


The average for a family was $85. 


You can see 
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THERE’S one big difference—you can 
think of others—between what's been going 
down America’s “red lane’”’ and what's been 
going around American legs. Most of the 
food we eat we grow ourselves, but most of 
the stockings that women, at any rate, wear 
have been made from a fiber that we don’t 
grow. It has come from abroad. 

Making the country strong for Defense, 
then, doesn’t involve changing seven-eighths 
of our eating habits, thanks to the richness 
of our land, to the skill of our farmers, and 
to what we know about food and how to 
But Defense is going to mean, at 
least for women, changing seven-eighths of 


grow it. 


their stocking habits, because 7 out of 8 
stockings they have been buying have been 
made of silk. 


Stockings are important. 


How much money they cost is no trifling 
matter either, least of all to women who 
work outside their homes, and to women 
with low When the Bureau of 
Home Economics made a study of the 
clothing expenses of women in non-relief 


incomes. 


families in 1935-36, they discovered that 
for city women with average and less than 
average incomes, stockings take up 12 to 20 
percent of clothes money. 

But now women are square up against the 


fact that the Defense program has decreed 
All raw silk 
on hand in this country, when the shut-off 


“no further raw silk imports.” 


came, was reserved for making parachutes 
and sacks for gunpowder. Silk in manufac- 
turer's hands will be stretched as far as pos- 
sible by mixing it with other fibers like cot- 
ton, rayon, and synthetics, but when that’s all 
gone, that may be the end of silk for a while. 

This doesn’t mean women have to look 
forward to a barelegged future. Legs will 
be kept warm and comfortable, and many 


Defense needs help cotton stockings 


climb back to the fashion headlines 
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SOME of these attractive mesh patterns 
designed by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics are run-proof. Feet and toes of 
mesh stockings must be carefully rein- 
forced if they are to wear satisfactorily. 


will even be covered with flattering raiment. 
Answer to the problem is that women will 
wear cotton, or rayon, or other synthetic 
fibers. 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE A GRANDMOTHER IN 
this country to remember when cotton stock- 
ings were tops. Fifty years ago, three-quar- 
ters of the hosiery manufactured was cotton, 
the rest wool. Silk was practically unknown. 
By 1919, just after World War No. 1, cotton 
still accounted for 70 percent of the stockings 
women wore, but silk had pushed wool al- 
most out of the picture. Rayons began to 
be important in the 20's, too. By 1929, al- 
most 20 percent of women’s stockings were 
Silk had become the most popular 
stocking material, however, and cotton was 


rayon, 


poor third. Ten years later, silk stockings 
were far in the lead with 84 percent, rayon 
had slipped back to 6 percent, while cotton 
had reached a low of 9 percent. Last year, a 
new synthetic fiber was introduced to chal- 
lenge all comers and by May of this year 
reached almost 20 percent of all stockings 
sold. 

Now more cotton will probably again go 
back on women’s legs because of war needs. 
Fortunately, any changeover won't be hard 
to make. There’s plenty of cotton in the 
country, and we have the men and the ma- 
chines to make cotton stockings. Most of 
the machines now used for silk stockings— 
estimates range from 65 to 89 percent 
be shifted from silk to cotton yarn with only 
minor adjustments. There are even attrac- 
tive new designs for cotton stockings ready 
to hand, thanks to the ingenuity and industry 
of the textile experts in the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 





can 


For 3 YEARS, THESE EXPERTS HAVE BEEN 
working out cotton stocking styles. More 
than 150 designs, ranging from sheerest cob- 
web meshes for evening wear to fine and 
heavy knit for service weights, are now avail- 
able to the trade. Special attention has been 
given by the Bureau designers to fit, wearing 
qualities, resistance to snags, and appearance. 
New methods of treating cotton yarn to give 
it more elasticity, luster, and smoothness are 
being tested. The Bureau designs are chiefly 
for full-fashioned stockings which means 
careful fit. Circular knit cotton hose of 
heavier yarns are already on the market. 

For women who can afford the best quality 


stockings, very fine cottons will be an attrac- 
tive substitute for silk, both in wearing qualli- 
ties and appearance. If higher prices and 
higher taxes this year and next begin to pinch 
incomes too much to permit the luxury of 
fragile hose, there are the heavier weights 
to choose from. 

To make up the Bureau designs in the 
sheerest weights only the very fine cotton 
yarns, made from long staple cotton, can be 
used. 

Long staple cotton, as its name indicates, 
refers to the length of the fibers of raw cot- 
ton. Much stronger, finer yarn can be spun 
from long staple cotton than from shorter 
fibered varieties. Long staple generally 
means fiber lengths of 11 inches or more; 
Much 
more short staple cotton is grown in this 


short staple to less than 11% inches. 


country than long. The short kind has been 
widely used in the past in the stocking in- 
dustry to make the cheaper circular knit 
stockings. 


CLOSE TO 200,000 BALES OF THE LONGEST 
staple cotton, 114 inches and longer, will 
be available this year, some of it imported 
from Egypt, some raised at home. But all of 
it cannot be used for hosiery, since other 
industries, like tire making, use large quan- 
tities, and unpredictable Defense demands 
may call for a large portion. 


Slightly shorter staples of cotton can be 
used for a little heavier cotton hose than the 
finest lisles and here the supply of cotton is 
plentiful. Real bottleneck in the production 
of fine cotton stockings seems to lie in the 
spinning industries’ output of fine cotton 
yarns. Hosiery manufacturers say it is much 
smaller than their requirements. 


WHEN YOU BUY COTTON STOCKINGS, THERE 
are several features to look for. Some of 
them you can see for yourself. Labels 
should, but seldom do, tell you the facts 
you want to know. 

You should know the difference between a 
full-fashioned and a circular knit stocking. 
Examine the back of the stocking. If you 
want a full-fashioned stocking, look first for 
a genuine seam down the back of the leg. 
Then look for small fashion marks on either 
side of the seam half way down the leg. If 
the stitches on the outside of the fashion 
marks meet them at an angle, that’s. another 
indication the stocking is full-fashioned. If 
the stitches run parallel to the fashion marks 
and seam, it is a circular knit stocking. 
Sometimes the fashion marks, and the seam, 
too, are put there just for looks. Full- 
fashioned stockings are shaped not only in 
the leg but in the foot, knee, heel, and ankle 
as well. Circular knit stockings are just as 
durable, are usually cheaper to buy, but they 


AN EXPERIMENTAL MILL has been set up on the Department of Agriculture’s 
farm so that expert designers, knitters, and stylists can do their stuff, working 
out stocking designs that will move surplus cotton and help silk-less consumers. 
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fashioned. 

Weight of hose has importance in durabil- 
ity. If there were standards for hose as 
there are for foods, you could compare the 
weight of different stockings accurately. 
Lacking standards, consumers must load 
themselves down with some technical facts 
if they are to buy knowingly. Weight de- 
pends on the thickness of the yarn and the 
fauge. 

Gauge means the number of needles used 
in each 1!/, inches on the knitting machine. 
Other things being equal, the higher the 
gauge number the finer the stocking. Gauge 
has the same meaning in full-fashioned cot- 
ton hose as in silk. 

Yarn count, which in silk is another clue 
to the fineness of the hose, doesn’t have the 
In fact, consumers 
would have to lie awake nights to understand 


same meaning in cotton. 


the meaning of present yarn counts as applied 
to cotton. 
could come to the aid of consumers by work- 
ing out simple easily understandable stand- 


Here is one place manufacturers 


ards—standards that would inform the buyer 
rather than confuse her. If you can remem- 
ber figures, here’s a tip: Lightweight lisle 
stockings will have a yarn count from 120/2 
to 160/2; semi-service from 80/2 to 100/2; 
service, 70/2 and under. 

Lisle stockings are, of course, cotton stock- 
They are made of very fine, long 
staple cotton yarn, gassed to remove fuzzi- 


ings. 


ness, high-twisted for durability, mercerized 
to add luster. 


ALWAYS ASK ABOUT COLORFASTNESS BEFORE 
you buy cotton hose. Labels seldom mention 
colorfastness, but cotton stockings will fade 
if they aren’t dyed with either ‘“‘vat’’ or 
“sulphur’”’ colors. 

Be as careful about getting the correct size 
of cotton hose as you were about silk. 
Stockings that are too long or too short will 
wear out quicker. Size in stockings is the 
length of the foot in inches. Generally, the 
size you buy should be a half inch longer 
than your foot, but the width of your foot 
may make that rule a poor one to go by. 

Length in stockings is important, too. 
Stockings that are too long or too short in 
the leg won’t last as long as those that are 
the right fit. Medium length is 31 inches. 

To avoid accidental snags and runs when 
you put on or take off your hose, watch out 
for sharp fingernails, jewelry, calluses on 
your fingers. It’s easy to put your finger 
through a cotton mesh, too, so it’s always a 
good idea to roll the stocking before you 
put it on, then slip it over the foot and unroll 
it gently up the calf. 





WEAR that’s equal to thousands of steps can be duplicated in a few hours on this 


machine. 


It’s one of the exacting tests that cotton stockings designed by the 


Bureau of Home Economics undergo before the new style is released to the trade. 





THE COTTON STOCKINGS you pull on henceforth in the morning are going to 
give a lift to America’s cotton growers, the 10 million people in the South whose 
living, too often too meagre and difficult, comes from 2 million cotton farms. 

8 g 


Cotton stockings are less elastic than silk; 
so they should be laundered carefully if you 
want them to keep their shape. New meth- 
ods have increased their stretchability but 
care must still be taken in handling them. 
Wash stockings as soon as possible after you 


take them off, with a mild soap and soft 
Don’t hang them in the 
hot sun or over a radiator. 

Last, never iron hosiery; ironing not only 
causes hosiery to lose shape, it can ruin deli- 
cate fibers. 


lukewarm water. 
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A BEAN WITH A PAST—AND A FUTURE 


HOU TSI, one of the gods of agriculture, 
according to Chinese legend, wishing to give 
humans a superior food, planted a soybean 
seed. His seed prospered and from its 
increase grew great crops which for more 
than a hundred generations have supplied a 
valuable source of tissue building and re- 
pairing food to people who have never 
known the taste of cow’s milk and seldom 
tasted meat. 

Centuries before there were any written 
records, soybeans were an essential food of 
Orientals. Decades before we turned curi- 
ous eyes on them, soybeans were used for 
important industrial products. To Occiden- 
tals, they come as something like a Twentieth 
Century wonder. 

One of the richest of vegetables in pro- 
tein, soybeans are given a white mark by 
nutritionists for their potential aid to con- 
sumers with small budgets who want to keep 
their family diets in balance. 

To industry soybeans are even more of a 
wonder hean since science has revealed the 
dozens of ways in which they can be used as 
factory raw material. Now defense require- 
ments have stimulated new research into 
their possibilities for use in making substi- 
tutes for vital metals and other important 
products. 

Farmers, struggling with feed problems 
for their livestock, with soil impoverished by 
other crops, are learning the great value of 
this protein food for animals and the soil- 
building qualities of the plants for restoring 
nitrogen to exhausted earth. 


WITHIN THE CENTURY, FROM ALMOST AN 
unknown plant, American farmers have 
made soybeans a major crop; and produc- 
tion, in response to food, factory, and farm 
demand, is now expanding faster than with 
any other agricultural crop. 


More versatile a bean has never been 
known to science. From the seed comes 
meal and oil. Out of the meal can be made 
flour for use in infant foods, macaroni, break- 
fast foods, bread, biscuits, cookies, and cakes. 
Soybean oil meal provides feeds and ferti- 
lizer for farm use. The oil can be used in 
the making of soap, salad oils, cooking fats, 
oleomargarine, enamels, varnishes, paints, 
printing inks, linoleum, and lubricating oils. 
From soybean protein come plastics, adhe- 
sives, a fiber that can be mixed with wool for 
cloth. 

Nor does the list stop there. Lecithin, 
useful to bakers and confectioners, is still 
another valued byproduct. Even glycerine 
can be made from soybean oil. From the 
dried beans come soy sauce, soups, sprouts, 
roasted beans, a vegetable milk in liquid or 
powdered form, and curd, or cheese. To 
these and other uses science is adding con- 
stantly. 


SO MULTITUDINOUS ARE THE USES OF THESE 
beans, the wonder is that they had not long 
ago become an important agricultural crop 
in this country. That development had to 
wait on science. Only certain types will 
grow in certain soils and climates. Research 
into these type and soil relationships has 
taken time. 

A New England clipper, back from trad- 
ing along the China coast, brought the first 
soybeans to this country. That was in 1804. 
Then they were a botanical curiosity, and 


fashionable houses grew the beans in their 
gardens. From gardens to a national crop 
has taken over a century and a quarter. 

From the time of their arrival in this 
country until 1890, when the Government 
began experimenting with them, little was 
heard of the soybean. Early Government 
experiments showed soybean plants were a 
fine soil builder when plowed under, and 
made fine forage for livestock. 

World War I encouraged exploration into 
the use of soybean oil when a shortage of 
cottonseed oil coincided with a surplus of 
soybean oil. 

World War II finds the German Army 
using soybean flour in the field as a sub- 
stitute for meat, eggs, milk, and other pro- 
tein foods. In our country, soybean oil has 
come to rank second to cottonseed oil in the 
manufacture of margarine. Imported fats, 
which formerly held second place in marga- 
rine making, now take soybean oil’s former 
low place on the list. 

Simply and gradually over the years, soy- 
beans have won through to their present 
recognition as a valuable aid to good farm- 
ing, a commercially worthwhile crop, a use- 
ful human food, and a source of raw mate- 
rials for industry. To State experiment sta- 
tions and experts of the Department of Agri- 
culture must go much of the credit. 


PROTECTIVE FOODS, MODERN NUTRITIONISTS 
have drilled into occidental minds, are a nec- 
essary part of any diet if bodies are to attain 


High values attach to the soybean as Defense 


necessities shut off some raw materials for meals 


and machines which used to come from abroad 
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LEGEND surrounds the beginnings of the soybean in China where for centuries it has been a main- 
stay of poor families’ diets, but no legend surrounds the reports of progress soybeans are making in our 
country where 22 times more acres now produce soybeans than the number before the last World War. 


their greatest growth and maintain their max- 
imum strength. Consumers know fruits, 
vegetables, eggs, dairy and meat products are 
the protective foods par excellence. Soy- 
beans can claim rank with these foods be- 
cause they are rich in high quality protein, 
Often 
they have the additional virtue of being a 


cheaper source of some of these food values 


rich in minerals, and rich in vitamins. 


which ordinarily come high. 

Keeping protein-rich foods in the diet and 
keeping the diet within budget limits, too, 
challenge the best of planners. Soybeans 
furnish a protein that is not equal in quality 
to that found in meat, milk, and eggs, but as 
a supplement it may replace one-fourth to 
one-third of the amount required in well- 
balanced diets. 

Minerals are among the major necessities 
of a balanced diet, yet many of the foods rich 
in them are expensive. Soybean flour, on 
the other hand, is both a good and a cheap 
source of such minerals as calcium and iron. 
Building bones without calcium in the diet 
is as difficult as making glass without sand. 

Vitamins have not passed by this extraor- 
dinary bean. Tests show that it is a good 
source of Vitamin A, a good source of B,, 
and of riboflavin. Bean sprouts can claim 
Vitamin C, the scurvy-fighting vitamin. 


BETWEEN TYPES OF SOYBEANS THERE IS AS 
much difference as between types of corn; 
some are good for eating as a green vege- 
table, some not so good. A few years ago 
the Department of Agriculture sent its ex- 
perts to the Far East to bring back seeds of 


edible varieties. Now there are 43 types on 
the market, some good for eating and some 
which make even better soybean flour than 
the earlier varieties. 

Nuttier, richer in flavor than many other 
beans, soybeans would probably rate highest 
in popular favor in the green, rather than the 
dried, form. Their pods are tough, and 
beans are difficult to shell; but if the pods are 
first boiled for 3 minutes they will shell 
easily. The oriental way, more piquant, is to 
boil them in water flavored with soy sauce or 
salt, and then to eat the bean directly from 
the pod. Canned green soybeans are also 
now available in many markets. Canners of 
the bean in Wisconsin have become suff- 
ciently important to form an association. Be- 
cause soybeans resist drought better than 
many other vegetables, they are a good in- 
surance for farm families where that weather 
misfortune may descend. Even more impor- 
tant, the Mexican bean beetle, which devas- 
tates other types of beans, seldom touches the 
soybean. 


DRIED BEAN USES READ LIKE 
fare, from soup to nuts, though, of course. no 
nutritionally wise planner would include only 


A BILL OF 


one food in even the simplest and cheapest 
diet. 

Flour, so far, is the major food use of soy- 
beans. An unpleasant beany taste in soy- 
bean flour used to weigh against its more 
extensive consumption. Now science has re- 
moved that blemish and made possible re- 
finement of the flour so that it will keep fresh 


and sweet. Wheat flour must always be 


combined with it to give the bread and 
cakes and cookies the desired texture. 

The newer and potentially important De- 
fense uses for soybeans come from both the 
extracted oil and the oil meal. From the oil, 
for instance, comes a substitute for imported 
linseed oil or tung oil used in making paint. 
The war has cut the supply of these imported 
drying oils to a trickle. From the meal come 


WHOLE GROCERY SHELVES can be 
filled with the food products of the soy- 
bean. Canned green soybeans, shorten- 
ing, noodles, macaroni, infant foods, soy 
sauces, bread, milk, mayonnaise, only 
start the list of foods made from it. 
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protein plastics to be used more and more 
widely in combination with other plant 
fibers, to replace metals needed in the De- 
fense effort. Automobile parts and acces- 
sories, trays for your refrigerator, perhaps the 
refrigerator itself, and even a safety helmet 
for Defense workers or for men working in 
mines and on construction jobs, are some of 
the uses of plastics that may contain in- 
creasing amounts of soybean protein in them. 
Department of Agriculture experts are also 
exploring the possibility of increasing its use 
in adhesives. One automobile company 1s 
known to be experimenting with a wool-like 
fiber made from soybean protein, to be com- 
bined with wool in the cloth that upholsters 
your Car seats. 


TOPPING ALL THESE VARIED USES, SOYBEANS 
have in the past and probably will con- 
tinue for some time to have their major 
usefulness on the farm. More farmers are 
coming to learn the value of soy meal for 
their livestock and poultry ; for fertilizer ; soy- 
bean hay and soybean pasture for livestock 
and poultry; and finally, soybean plants 
plowed under for soil improvement. 

Production of soybeans has been leaping 
ahead on the farms of this country. Fewer 
than 500,000 acres were grown in the United 
States before 1917. Last year close to 1114, 
million acres were planted. Soybeans on al- 
most half of these acres were harvested for 
beans; on the other half they were used for 
hay, silage, or pasture, or were turned under 
for soil improvement. Production of the 
beans in 1925 was only 5 million bushels. 
The 1940 production was almost 80 million 
bushels. 

At present, some 90 soybean mills and a 
number of cottonseed oil mills are crushing 
soybeans for oil and oil meal; 50 concerns 
are manufacturing soybean food products; 15 
mills are making soybean flour; and more 
than 50 factories are turning out various in- 
dustrial products. Science has a big job to 
keep pace with the rising output of the beans, 
but Defense demands spur the search for new 
uses. 


RECIPES FOR CONSUMERS WHO ARE UNFA- 
miliar with this product have been published 
by the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture in a leaflet, “‘Soy- 
beans for the Table,” Leaflet No. 166. It 
may be obtained free by writing to that 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. Another good 
source of general information is “Soybean 
Utilization,” Farmers Bulletin No. 1617. 
You can get it free, too, from the Office of 
Information, U. S. Department of Agricul: 
ture, Washington, D. C. 





SOYBEAN flour combined, half and half, with white wheat flour and cooking fats 
made from oil of the soybean go into cookies as they can into bread to make nutri- 
tion-plus foods. Experts now know how to produce flour that keeps fresh and sweet. 


NOT AN ERSATZ product, though it may have some ersatz uses, the soybean is 
providing raw material usable in making plastics that have increasing usefulness 
as Defense needs drain off essential metals. These plastics come from soybeans. 
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How About a Kitehenware Center? 


Here’s an idea you might turn into practice 


to help many needy families get better meals 


A CAMPING TRIP’S fun even when 
some of the dishes get broken and you 
haven't enough left to go around. Or it was 
fun, in a way, that time you moved, when the 
furniture didn’t come and you had to eat off 
the mantel with only one cup and some 
cracked plates for the whole family. You 
didn’t mind so much for a few days, though 
it did make meals a chore. 

But suppose you had to eat that way all 
the time? Suppose you just didn’t have 
enough dishes or chairs or even a table that 
the family could eat together on? That 
wouldn’t be much fun, you'll admit. Get- 
ting your family to eat at all, let alone eat 
well, would be a job, no matter how good the 
food is or how well you cook it. It would 
be pretty hard to cook it well, too, if you 
hadn’t enough pots and pans. 

Well, there are many families who are in 
just that fix—plenty of them in every com- 
munity. They're the same families, largely, 
whose food problems are most acute—fami- 
lies on relief, or those whose incomes are so 
low that they don’t get enough food, or the 
right kind of food, to make them healthy 
and strong. Welfare and relief workers re- 
port continually that such families often lack 
the simplest equipment for cooking and 


serving what food they have. Not enough 
cups; cracked plates—and not enough of 
them for the whole family to eat at once; 
sometimes no table to sit down to; too few 
chairs. The children may have to sit on up- 
ended boxes or crates. 

Nutritionists, trying to work out ways to 
improve the eating habits of such families, 
believe that one essential aid is the appetiz- 
ing serving of food. Dinner is much more 
likely to be a health-giving meal if it looks 
palatable when your family sits down to it, 
if it smells appetizing, if you’re comfortable 
as you eat it, especially when you're trying 
to get the family to try something new, some 
dish they aren’t accustomed to. 

“Eating should be fun,” is the way Paul 
McNutt, Coordinator of Health, Welfare, 
and Related Defense Activities, put it when 
he addressed the National Nutrition Con- 
ference last spring. But fun comes hard if 
the whole family can’t sit down together, 
with enough dishes for everybody, and 
enough pots and pans to cook the food well. 

A large part of the problem of sound 
nutrition is a matter of dollars and cents— 
how to get enough income into the hands of 
these families so that they can buy more food. 
But there is still the other important half of 


the problem. That's mostly educational, 
how to get everyone to know and like the 
kind of protective foods they need. And 
that can’t be done unless the equipment for 
cooking and eating is at hand. 

So here’s a situation that someone in each 
community might look into. Are there fam- 
ilies in your town whose low incomes make 
the preparation and serving of food a prob- 
lem for them and for relief and welfare 
officials ? 
your locality working at educating people to 
want and eat better food? Does anyone 
know how many families need more kitchen 


Is there a nutrition committee in 


and dining equipment to make their meals 
more appetizing and more healthful? What 
could be done to help equip the kitchens 
of such families with at least some of the 
missing crockery or chairs or pots and pans? 

As one way of attacking the nutrition 
needs in your town, why not consider starting 
a kitchenware center—a place to which peo- 
ple could send dishes, pots and pans (not 
aluminum), tables, or chairs they don't 
need—from which relief and needy families 
could draw? It shouldn’t be hard, and it 
might help a lot to get such a center 
established. 

The first thing to do, of course, is to get 
together a committee—probably just a small 
one at first—of 2 or 3 women who want to 
do some useful community job. You can talk 
the problem over with the nutrition or wel- 
fare agencies in town to find out just how 
large your problem is. Then you'll have to 
get busy on the publicity angle—let peo- 
ple know you want old dishes, old tables, 
chairs, pots, and pans, and why. Your 
newspapers will no doubt be glad to lend a 
hand here. Obtaining a central depot, a 
place where donations may be received, is the 
next step. Perhaps some merchant will let 
you use an unoccupied storeroom, or the bank 
has some unoccupied space. You might be 
able to get your light and heat contributed, 
too. 

Then you'll have to have volunteer help to 
reserve donations and handle withdrawals. 
Of course, you'll need the cooperation of 
your relief and welfare agencies to dis- 
tribute the equipment you gather to the 
families who need it. 

Other communities have carried on sim- 
ilar schemes for making use of old and dis- 
carded clothing and have made them a big 
success. The same could be done with 
kitchen equipment. 

If you decide to try out this idca in your 
community, won’t you write and tell us 
about it? Just address your letter to CON- 
SUMERS’ GUIDE, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 
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CONSUMERS’ BOOKSHELF 


FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION. 
1941, pp. 40. Address: Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 15 
cents. Discusses the causes of rural pov- 
erty. Describes the efforts of the Farm 
Security Administration to improve rural 
welfare. Illustrated. 


NEW FOREST FRONTIERS. U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 414. 1941, pp. 76. 
Address: Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. 30 cents. Describes 
in vivid fashion the importance of forest 
conservation to our national welfare. 


ANTITRUST LAW ENFORCEMENT, 
PAST AND FUTURE, by Thurman 
Arnold. 1941, pp. 23. Address: Ameri- 
can Council on Public Affairs, 1721 Eye 
Street, Washington, D. C. 25 cenis, 
Discusses the need for vigorous enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws. Suggests why 
enforcement has failed in the past, and 
outlines a program of effective antitrust 
enforcement for today. Cites cases show- 
ing the importance of antitrust law en- 
forcement to the consumer. 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGE. 
MENT OF CONSUMERS’ COOPERA- 
TIVES AND BUYING CLUBS, prepared 
by Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. Bulletin No. 665. 
1941, pp. 106. Address: Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
15 cents. Outlines methods of organiz- 
ing and managing buying clubs and co- 
Operative associations. Gives detailed 
suggestions on the securing of a charter, 
the raising of capital, the duties of officers, 
conducting meetings, business policies, ac- 
counting practices, and committee activi- 
ties. 


INFORMATIVE SELLING, by Roger Wol- 


cott for Committee on Store Program, 
1941, pp. 88. Address: National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council, Inc., 8 West 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. $1.00. Out- 
lines methods for organizing an informa- 
tive selling program, discusses the collec- 
tion and use of “‘quality’’ and “‘use”’ infor- 
mation in a store-wide program. Con- 
siders the functions of a consumer ad- 
visory committee in connection with such 
a program. 


ECONOMICS OF HOUSING, by Bertram 


M. Gross. 1941, pp. 20, mimeo. Ad- 
dress: Graduate School, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
25 cents. This study outline developed 
in connection with the course on housing 
offered in the Graduate School of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture covers 
(1) the need for housing (2) funda- 
mental econoniic problems of housing pro- 
duction (3) farm and defense housing 
and the consumer's approach to housing. 


Bibliography, 


WOOD HANDBOOK, by Forest Products 


Laboratory, U. S. Forest Service. 1941, 
pp. 326. Address: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 35 
cents. A technical manual giving basic 
information on wood as a construction 
material. Describes the charactertistics 
and grades of a variety of important com- 
mercial woods. Considers different con- 
struction uses, wood preservation through 
painting and other methods, and the insu- 
lating properties of wood. 


CONFECTIONERY SALES AND DISTRI- 


BUTION—1940, by Albert S. Nemir, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 1941, 


pp. 30. 
Documents, Washington, D.C. 10 cents. 


Reports on raw materials, channels of dis- 
tribution, and returned goods in the con- 
fectionery industry. Contains a monthly 
index of candy sales, and a report on 
sales by different types of confectionery 
manufacturers. 


TITLES OF BULLETINS—CONSUMER 


PURCHASES STUDY: URBAN SERIES. 
1941, pp. 3, mimeo. Address: U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, 
D.C. Free. This leaflet lists a number 
of publications developed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in connection with the 
Consumer Purchases Study of 1936. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in its survey 
covered cities of varying size in different 
parts of the country. An analysis of both 
family income and expenditures is given. 
The reports of a parallel study of small- 
city, village, and farm families conducted 
by the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture are listed 
in the publication which follows. 


PRINTED PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS. 
1941, pp. 2. Address: Bureau of Home 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D, C. Free. Lists a 
wide variety of publications of interest to 
consumers. Among them are the avail- 
able publications of that section of the 
Consumer Purchases Study conducted by 
the Bureau of Home Economics. 


LIST OF SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE 


RECOMMENDATIONS. Letter Circu- 
lar LC-654. 1941, pp. 8, mimeo. Ad- 
dress: National Bureau of Standards, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. Free. Recent national defense 
efforts to reduce the number of sizes and 
varieties of certain manufactured products 
have again called attention to the simpli- 
fied practice activities of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards. The scope of its work 
in this field is indicated by this list. 


VARIETY REDUCTION EFFECTED BY 


THE APPLICATION OF SIMPLIFIED 
PRACTICE. Letter Circular LC—651., 
1941, pp. 6, mimeo. Address: National 
Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. Free. 
Cites reductions in the number of varieties 
of a selected list of commodities through 
the use of the simplified practice procedure 
of the National Bureau of Standards. 
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